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MGM’s recent release of the Wild at 
Heart special edition DVD provides an 
opportunity to look aga in at the 1990 film 
that Lynch was working on simultaneously 
with the first season 1 of Twin Peaks. The 
movie gameredsplitreviews common with 
David Lynch’s work: it won the top prize 
(die Palme d'Or) at the Cannes Film Festi¬ 
val, butit received only one Oscar nomina¬ 
tion (Diane Ladd for supporting actress) 
and not a single Golden Globe nomination 
inayearthat won in three major 

categories (best television drama; Kyle 
MacLachlan for leading actor in a drama 
series; Piper Laurie forsuppoitingactress). 

'lhewin atCannes was controversialat 
the time, with some critics (notably Roger 


considered the black sheep. Undoubtedly 
Dune has its problems, bulforourmoney, 
Wild at Hearts the m 


TheRightTime 

It’s common knowledge Lhat WAH 
began as a novel by Barry Gifford (who 
would later collaborate with Lynch on lost 
HfghunyarrtWQ'sHotelRoorn). Producer/ 
director Monty Montgomery' (who later 
appauedastlieCowbcyimWM 
had purchased die film rightsandwantedto 
direct it himself. He asked Lynch to read 
d te Ixxik, andbothagreed that Lynch would 
be the one to make die film instead. The 

writing the screenplay in record time (and— 


A look back at Lynch’s 
violent, funny, 
and controversial film 


Ebert of the ChicagpSun-Tn?ies)\oudiy<xm- 
plaining that the film not only wasn’t die 
best of die festival, but that it wasn’t par¬ 
ticularly good, p 



Now' that fifteen ye 
easier to evaluate the film in 1 ight of Lynch’s 
previous and subsequent films instead of 
being caught up in die Peaks hysteria of the 

conclusion—Palme d’Or and Academy 
Award nomination aside—that the fi Im is 
2 of Lynch’s 


with Gifford’s blessing—making signifi¬ 
cant changes in the story). He used many 
actors he had worked with before eitherin 
films or on Twin Peaks —Harry Dean 
Stanton, Isabella Rossellini Jack Nance, 
David Patrick Kelly, Grace Zabriskie, 
SherilynFenn, FreddieJones—with Laura 
Velvet) playing one of die 

faces—editor Duwayne Dunham, director 
of photography Frederick Elmes, musician 
Angelo Badalamenti, and production de¬ 
signer Patricia Norris. 

To thisgroup wasaddedan impressive 
line-up of new faces (for a Lynch film): 




“Lynchian,” ends up being significantly dif¬ 
ferent from cverydiing else he has done— 
and this i ncludes Dime, which is most often 


‘Not, as is commonly mistaken, the second 
season. The film premiered in May 1990at Frost), and On 

Cannes, so clearly it was completed before Robert Engels). 

TP's second season began. amusingseries c 


identical illustrations by Lynch) titled The 
A ngriestDog in the World. AUofthesepnojects 
show Lynch in top form. 

The basic story is solid enough, and 
actuallyintriguing. OnecancasilyseeLyndi 
responding to die foundation: young lov¬ 
ers Sailor Ripley and Lula Pace Fortune are 
madly inlove, but circumstances frustrate 
theircontinuedrelationship. Lula’s modier 


later appear in the “Blackout” episode of 
Lynch’s Hotel Room), Diane Ladd, Nicolas 
Cage (six years before he won an Osca r for 
LeavingLas Vegas), and odiers. 

It wasatimewhenLynchwasona roll 
creatively. He’d created Twin Peaks with 
Mark Frost and die album floating into the 
Night withjulee Cruise and Badalamenti. 
Right around the comer wereIridiistrialSym- 
phony No. 1 (also with Cruise and 
iChrmiclesi^bosviAi 


her in die murder of Lula’s father, or be¬ 
cause Sailor rejected hersexual advances, 
orboth. Beyond Marietta isa “wild” and 
“weird” world diathasbomedownondie 


AsstandardHollywood fate,the 
would amount to nodiing more than 
send mentalistic entertainment. But con- 
sideringLynch’stendencytoemphasizethe 
darker and more pessimistic aspects of fa¬ 
milial and romantic love(going all the way 
back to his 1970 student film 7 he Grand¬ 
mother, and up to and including his most 
recent film, MulhollandDrive), die tempta¬ 
tion for Lynch must have been irresistible, 
particularly the opportunity to take the 
“wildness” of love versus the “weirdness" 

get away with. 

Lynch has stated that, he saw die story 
as “a really modem romance in a violent 
worid—a picture aboutfinding love in hell.” 2 
Moreover, he was intrigued by die two 
central characters: “Sailor was very mascu¬ 
line and yet he respected Lula and was able 
to stay strong himself. And he kept her 

totally feminineand, you know, respected 
Sailor and kept him equal to her." 


for exploration of Lynch’s theme of duality, 
a beloved theme that has been a part of 
every one of his films. Love/hell. Mascu- 


balance(anotherofLyndi’sfavorite themes) 
that he found intriguing—a balance that 
was not attained by a merging of die gen¬ 
ders inlosome sort of androgynous syndie- 


imic strips (each with 












be equal.”3 A cinematic presentation of such a relationship could 
certainly be entertaining. 3 4 5 The “love in hell” theme is more standard 
fare, but, again, a Lynch twist would certainly make it into some¬ 
thing unique. 

If the basicstory, the themes, and the creative talent were all in 
place, what went wrong with the film? We realizewe probably have 
the minority view in this regard, but we think it’s quite possible that 
the film’s flaws were overlooked because of the time of its release 
following the first season of Turin Peaks? at a moment when 
everyone was hyped upand eagerly awaitingthesecondseason. In 
that moment, Lynch could do no wrong. 

Or could he? 

An Uneasy Synthesis 

Lynch’s rare inability to synthesize the comedic and dramatic 
elements of the movie. All of his work combines these two. 
Eraserhead, his nightmarish first feature film, is bizarrely—almost 
uncomfortably—funny in several places, perhaps most notably in 
the famous dinner scene. (Lynch admitted to the humor in his WIP 
65 interview: “All films, like life, have humor in them... .But yes, 
there is humor in Erasedoead. ” 6 ) Three of his post- WAHffims—Fire 
Walk With Me, Lost Highway, mdMulhollandDrive—are almost 
unrelentingly dark (especially the first two), yet there are still 
moments of levity. 

However, these other films were primarily dramas with brief 
moments of absurd humor. In WildatHeart, the comedy is much 
more dominant—at least an equal element, if not the main aspect. 
Lynch described the film as “a road picture, a love story, a 
psychological drama and a violent comedy.” 7 Mixing so many 
different elements is alwaysa challenge, andLynch is usually ableto 
pull it off (especially in Twin Peaks), but in WAH the synthesis is 
unsuccessful. 

Why is this? Aside from On the A ir, Wild at Heart may be the 
only full-out comedy in Lynch’s history, but OTA was not saddled 
with intermittent scenes ofwrenching drama and gruesome vio¬ 
lence. This joltbackandforthin WAH creates a schizophrenic film. 
The scenes of the “weird” world exhibit Lynch’s typically bizarre 
sense of humor and offbeat characters, but the intensity of the 
deaths (and there are several), along other gruesome scenes, conflict 
with the comedic tone. The violence isn’t merely graphic, but off- 


3 Rodley, p. 199. 

4 Note that Lynch relates the equality specifically to masculinity and 
femininity. There are, of course, other ways thatsuch equality could 
be presented. Perhaps the most talked-about media presentation of 
an equal partnership in the nineties was with Agents Mulder and 
Scully in TheX-Files, but there, the male and female stereotypes were 
intentionally reversed: female Scully was the cold, scientific, 
rational investigator, while male Mulder was the passionate, emo¬ 
tional believer in extraordinary (i.e. unscientifically proven) occur- 

5 It’s impossible to know, but we wonder what kind of critical 
response the film would have received if it had been released just 
one year later, following the second season of Turin Peaks. 

6 "An Interview with David Lynch,” Wrapped in Plastic 65 (June 
2003), p. 4. 

7 Rodley,p.l93. 
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as every film’s protagonists, but what is the 
point in having two such unsympathetic 
characters at the heart of a film, especially at 
the heart of a love story? This is especially 
true of Sailer, who has no personality ofhis 
own outside of that he’s appropriated from 
Elvis. Okay, that’s not quite true. His 
personal traits include dim-wittedness and 
an inability to control his temper. He had 

keeps reminding us) and has lived a fife with 

just “wiid at heart." That’s a legitimate 
foundation for an interesting character, but 
unfortunately that’s pretty much all the 
viewer ever learns about Sailer. He’sinlove 
with Lula. Fine. But why should we care? 

Lula’s history is about as sparse as 
Sailor’s. She was molested by one of her 
father’s business associates and had an abor¬ 
tion. Her meandering comments are seen 
as profou nd by Sailor (not that that’s saying 
a lot); at one point he even remarks that die 
way her head works is “God’s private mys¬ 
tery.” When she ponders the possibility 
that their love will last forever, he’s blown 
away. He’s never considered die possibil¬ 


ity? Of course not, because he barely has a 
functioning brain. But what can be said of 
her, to hear such cliches met with awe and 
not to wonder just what a dim bulb she’s 
sleeping with? But that’s just it—she may 
be a bit more interesting than Sailor, but 

Dispassionate atHeart 

The superficiality of the characters is a 
problem in and of itself, but it symbolizes a 
laigerproblemin WUdatHeart, andhere we 
are getting to the real downfall of the film. 
Despite the title, WAH is astonishingly 
passionless. Sure, there’s lots of sex and 
nudity featuring Sailor and Lula, but it’s not 
even asemotionallyengagingas any by-the- 
numbers episode of Reel'ShoeDiaries. Be¬ 
cause Sailor and Lula are so vapid, the 
audience is not inside their characters, but 


,4 One exception is notable: Dem’s perfor¬ 
mance as Lula near die end of the movie as 
Sailor says he’s leaving her. In a previous 
scene Lynch set up Lula’s anticipation of 
seeing Sailor, so Sailor’s sudden decision to 
leave devastates her, and Dem pulls it off 


outside. We aren’t feeling what they feel, 
butsimply watching dispassionately as two 
characters supposedly in love go at it again 

The reason die overall passionlessness 
is “astonishing” is that one of Lynch’s great¬ 
est strengths is his ability to present the 
emotional power of a scene effectively. 
Consider the nihilistic entrapment that 
Henry is feeling in Eraserhead (plus the 
elation he experiences during his visions of 
die Lady in the Radiator), or the padios of 
John Merrick in The Elephant Man, or the 
distress of Sarah Palmer at finding her 
daughter missing (who can forget die fa¬ 
mous slowpan down the telephone cord?), 
orthe fear Fred Madison experiences as his 
world closes in on himself in Lost Highway, 
or Alvin Straight’s joy as he looks skyward 
at the end of The Straight Story? These aren’t 


surprisingly well. It’s the emotional punch 
that the film needed throughout, and, in 
fairness to Dem, she is almost as effective 
inafewotherscenes. But Lynch dampens 
the emotional power by keeping die audi- 






















Rodley: IW/dflWasif is quite dif¬ 
ferent from a lot of your other 
movies, in that it's veiy much on 
the surface, very colorful, very 
fastandverybusy. Wasthisstyle 
intended to reflect that sense df 
lunacylthat the “world is coming 
unglued")? 

Lynch: Yes. Now we’re kind of 
getting used to the world being 

read the book, it wasn’t so much 


It’s all well and good to have a colorful, 


but at what cost to the other aspects of the 
film? As Lynch told us in WIP65, “What is 
great is going at a certain speed diat doesn't 
keep you from catching the necessary ideas 


15 Rodley,p. 197. 
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Datid Lynch film wins 
top honors at Cannes 


Lynch’s ‘Wild at Heart’ travels 
a disturbing, disjointed road 












people. Andagainwe say—why should we 
care about these two mindless, superficial 
people? 

We should note that the equality be¬ 
tween the two characters may have posed a 
problem for Lynch in exploring die subjec¬ 
tive reality of those characters, which in 
turn flattened them out. Lynch’s other 
films always have a single dominant charac¬ 
ter—Jeffrey is more important than Sandy 
in Blue Velvet; Betty/Diane is more impor¬ 
tant dian Rita/Camilla in MulhollandDrive; 
Henry is more important than Maiy X in 
Emseihecul;)ohn Merrick is more important 
dian Dr. Treves in We Elephant Man; etc. 


lizes d teams and visions, allowing a subjec¬ 
tive interpretation totheeventsanddiemes 
at hand, which in turn deepens the charac¬ 
ters. But trying to juggle two such visionary 
characters may be too much for a single 
two-hour film. As such, the visions of 
Sailor and Lula are brief and shallow—Lula 
imagines her modier as the Wicked Witch 
from We Wizanlo/Oz , and Sailor imagines 


avisitationfromdieGood Witch,who tells 
him to return to Lula. Of course, one could 
argue diatdiese superficial visions are what 
one would expect from shallow, superficial 
characters, Obviously that's true, and if 
Lynch had intended die characters to be 
shallow, then he’s being consistent. But if 
not, dien these visions could have provided 
more insight into the characters. Yet die 
main point remains—trying to create two 
equally balanced characters of equally pow- 


Because there is an unusual distance 
between the view and the main characters, 

other. Neither are we feeling the violence. 
These elements just lie on the screen, shiny 
and pretty with Frederick Elmes’s beautiful 
camera work and a mesmeiizingsoundtrack 
by Angelo Badalamenti (plus odiers, nota¬ 
bly Chris Isaak’s masterpiece, ‘Wicked 
Game”). If we’re not supposed to feel the 
passion and die violence, how are we sup¬ 
posed to respond? The film is not an 
analytical dissection of violence—say, the 


problems Lynch saw in America at the 

crazy world. In short, diere’s nothing much 
to think about in WAH. Simon wrote, 
“ Wild at Heart is a cul-de-sac of a road 
movie in which nothing leads anywhere or 

later calls die movie “mindless.” We diink 


may not be far off. What is the point of a 
film in which half-witted characters have 
nodiing better to do dian dance, have sex, 
and commit crimes while traversinga world 
that has descended into lunacy? Couldn’t it 
be argued diat Sailor and Lula are part of 
the problem? That they are pardy respon¬ 
sible for the craziness of the world? 

WeirdonTop 

The craziness of die world is a primary 
theme of the movie: the most important 
line of dialogue, spoken by Lula, is, “This 
whole world is wild at heart and weird on 































film about pure love, while LH is about 
love-gone-wiong. 

As time passed, we realized all kinds of 
reasons why the two films could lie paired 
as a kind of double feature. Both involved 
collaborations with Barry Gifford (indi¬ 
rectly in WAH, of course). Both use the 
metaphor of automobiles and die road— 
direcdy in the title of LH, while WAH is 

low-angle shots of the highway seen at 
night, with the car’s headlights illuminating 
the yellow stripes. And both feature a 
couple in a relationship. But whereas Sailor 

passion has left Fred and Renee Madison— 
assuming they ever had it. Sailor and Lula 
are meant to be together, whereas Fred and 
Renee are not. Lynch even said this di¬ 
rectly: “No matter which place you first 
start walking, eventually you’re going to 
walk into trouble—if you’re walking with 
the wrong person.” 19 

Why are Sailor and Lula right for each 
other and not Fred and Renee? It's difficult 
to say widi precision—as noted. Sailor and 
Lula aren’t the best-defined characters— 
but it’s clear diat in Fred and Renee’s case, 


that he knew Lula’s father before he met 

the night he died, Lula is shaken by the 
revelation but does not let it interfere with 
her love for Sailor. Likewise, when Lula 
reveals information, such as her past rape 
and abortion, or her present pregnancy, 
Sailor accepts her. Neither harbors resent- 
mentthatthe other didn’t tell them earlier. 
This acceptance of one another allows them 
to be honest 20 with each other, and that 


On the other hand, Fred and Renee are 
unable to overcome the obstacles in their 
path, and their relationship deteriorates. 

Maybe this presentation of pure love is 
another reason why WAH is such an 
anomaly for Lynch. His work has a history 
of showing the negative aspects of romance 
and, especially, family relationships. This 
goesallthewaybackto TheGmndmother, in 
which a boy’s parents not only show no 
affection for the child, but for each other— 
they are more animalistic than human. 
Emserhead is clearly about the nightmares of 
parenthood in a relationship. These themes 
echo throughout Lynch’swork. Fire Walk 
WithMeQcvnd TuinPeaksiteeW) is practically 


Spool (the BigTuna, Texas resident whose 
dog barks), George Kovich (whom Sailer 
and Lula meet in a New Orleans bar and 

and Dropshadow (the accomplice in 
Farragut’s murder)—their silly tendencies 
are more akin to classic Warner Bros, car¬ 
toon characters. The violence, too, is car¬ 
toon-like, yet with the grisly realismadded. 
(Imagine if Wile E. Coyote were actually 
half-crushed by a boulder.) 


If this is the proper way to understand 
Wild at Heart, then all die lengdiy analyses 
may be much ado about nothing. Because 



consider, say, Toy Story 2 —but more often 
than not it’s eye candy: the allure of anima- 

contain fascinating psychological insights, 
but Wild at Heart, alas, is a glossy cartoon 
that, because of the gruesome violence, 
doesn’t evensucceedaseyecandy. Despite 


their lives are consumed widi fear, distrust, 
and dangerous secrets. Fred’s suspicions 
about his wife’s possible affairs drive him to 


19 Rodley, p.232. 


20 In one odd moment, as Lula tells Sailor 
about the rape, she says that her mother 
never knew, even diough the flashback 
shows the opposite. 


pointing film. 
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by John Mitchell 


Wild at Thought 


Many viewers—both professional crit¬ 
ics and casual movie-goers—have referred 
to David Lynch’s Wild At Heart as simply 
“Lynch being Lynch"—that is, Lynch be¬ 
ing outrageous and quirky merely for the 
sake of outrageousness and quirkiness. And 
while that is a wonderful excuse for not 


of the essence of this enigmatic work. 

Lynch’s films have always explored 

caused discomfort in some audiences, al¬ 
lowing for charges that the work (or, worse, 
the director himself) is immoral, misogynis- 
tic, or simply stupid. John Simon wrote in 
NationalReuiew(.\0/l/90\ “Though itmay 

stupid... .[Aire [Lynch’s] interviews die canny 
dissemblings of a genuine sociopath?.. .TOhe 
movies are too mindless to justify analyzing 

It’s undeniably true that the movies 
play with traditional perceptions of reality, 
but this is not to say that Wild At Heart (or 
any of Lynch’s movies) is an immoral film. 
In fact, it Ls just die opposite, being a tale of 
commitment, dedication, and true love. It 
is a displaced fairy tale of epic proportions 
that finds itself most real when we—often 
stoic, rational, and moral humans—let go 
of our preconceived notions of right and 
wrong and embrace the essence of the 


only about the present. She may even be 
happy forhis past conquests because she is 
now the sole beneficiary of those experi¬ 
ences. Sex in WildAtHeartbecomes a diing 
ofbeauty by wliich two people can commu¬ 
nicate die very essence of themselves in a 

a way that is far beyond die spoken word. 
When wordsarethenadded, anew kindof 
power is unleashed. 

Though the “Georgia Peach” scenario 
expresses diis, the “Bunny” sequence with 
Bobby Peru and Lula exemplifies it even 
further. “Bunnies don’t jump back slow, 
they jump bade fast” is a lesson in knowing 
that, despite her love for Sailor, Lula under¬ 
stands her sexuality, accepts herfrailty, and 
knows that—under the right circum¬ 
stances—she could indulge her passions 
elsewhere. UltiinatelysheisrepuLsedbydie 
experience, yet a seed has been laid, and 
therein lies the weakness in all relation¬ 
ships, that all humans are fallible, despite 
their best efforts. Even Sailorsuccumbs to 
die morbid charm that Bobby has to offer, 
in the end payinga huge price, the loss ofliis 

Perhaps Wild At Heart a\so lends itself 

tion. For the first time in a Lynch movie, we 
find human sexuality as a diing to be re¬ 


does not present sex as terrifying or mysti¬ 
fying, but as an exciting and vital human 
component. Moreover, Sailor and Lula’s 
sexual appetite for one anther is not driven 
by honnonal exchange, but by primal pas¬ 
sion instilled in them by dieir ultimate soul¬ 
ful love for each other. That we are ex¬ 
posed to other irrational forms of sexuality 
(via Bobby Peru or Perdita) only goes to 
show how intense, real, and satiating Sailor 
and Lula’s dynamic is. 

Ultimately, Sailor and Lula do know 
love, despite eveiy adversarial tiling befall¬ 
ing them. Yet we in the real world often 
cling to something with no merit or validity 
simply because of die fear of being alone. 
Wild At Heart is the ultimate love story told 
through violence, degradation, and dispar¬ 
ity, yet it is saturated in true love just the 
same. It is by far the most visceral thing 
Lynch lias ever done. With Lynch’s charac¬ 
ters and story we find that being yourself is 


are despite all else is ultimately the most 

beinga part ofa grander tiling with another 
soul is greater than anyone can achieve on 

©2005John Mitchell 
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we can exchange, and of the intangibles 
that hold us together as human beings. 

Wild At Heart offers a skewed view 
into a word of uncompromised dedica¬ 
tion to passion mixed with the moral 
dilemma of survival and die hope for a 
better life. All Sailor really cares about is 
Lula, and vice versa. The rest of the 
world can go to hell. The beauty and 
irony of this situation is simply that it 
does! 

ceral true love is presented in a series of 
daring and sometimes surprising inci¬ 
dents. For example, during Sailor and 
Lula’s stay in New Orleans, Sailor gives 
a detailed account of the “Georgia 
Peach” to Lula in which he commits a 
camalactwithanotherwoman. Lula is 
far from offended; she responds, “You 
got me hotter than Georgia asphalt.” 













Narrative Technique in Mulholland Drive. 

A structural analysis of Lynch’s masterpiece 



By James Ryan 
















of the play are the kind of thing that might 
really happen 

The major structural feature of 
Hftr/Wfaudflraeisthenansitiontliattakes 
place two-thirds of the way through the 
film as the character Rita opens the blue 
box. Thistransitioncanbeunderstoodas 
a shift from conventional to realistic narra¬ 
tive styles, whichdemandsan accompany¬ 
ing shift in the fflm’s audience from uncriti- 
cal to subcritical interpretive modes. 

Thefiisttwo-thiidsofM(/to/fa«d£)rae, 
which we shall refer to as Rita’s story, are 
highly conventional and involve themixing 
of three genres. Rita's story is one-part 
mystery, one-part Hollywood story, and 
one-pait supernatural tale. Each of these 
three plots evokes the expectations of its 
genre. In the mystery portion of Rita’s 
story, we are introduced to a woman who 
has survived an assassinationattemptanda 
car accident, but has lost her memory. 
Calling herselfRita, she befriends a woman 
named Betty, and togetherthesetwosearch 
for clues to Rita’s true identity. Even as 
Betty and Rita pursue Rita s past, Rita’s past 
is actively pursuing her. Mr. Roque, a 
wheelchair-bound man who only appears 


to his henchmen from behind a glass ban¬ 
ner, reports that “the girl is snll missing.” 
Also, two detectives at the scene of the 
assassination/accident discover one of 
Rita’s earrings and deduce that someone is 
missing from the wreckage. Twice in the 
mystery plot, plaindothesmenin sunglasses 
appeartobefollowingRita. It is ambiguous 
whetherthese men are detectives or agents 
ofMr. Roque. A subplot of the mystery 
portion of Rita’s story involves the murder 
of a man who appears to have some con¬ 
nection to the attempt onRita’slife, and the 
theft from liim of “Ed’sblack book,’’which 
is referred to as“the history of the world, in 
phone numbers." Themurderingthiefin 
this subplot later asks a prostitute to keep 
her eyes open for a woman of Rita’s de¬ 
scription. The majority of Rita’s story is 
composedofthe plots andsubplots of the 
mystery surrounding her identity. The ex¬ 
pectation evoked by this genre is that, at 
some point in theplot, we will encounters 
moment of discovery, inwhich Rita’s past 

expect that Rita will be found to be less 
innocent than heramnesia would make her 
appeartobe. Wealsoexpectadearanswer 


to the driving question of tllis plot—who is 
TheHollywood story portion of Rita’s 

is directing a film for what seems to be Mr. 
Roque's studio, and Betty, a wide-eyed, 
small-town girl with dreams of becoming a 
movie star. Adam is introduced Bret, and 
appears in the boardroom of Mr. Roque’s 
studio, where the lead rolefor his film is 
being recast dueto the factthathis actress, 
presumably Rita, lias gone missing. Adam’s 
share of the Hollywood story revolves 
around his struggle for the freedom to 


choose who he will cast as his leading 



shuts down production on his Him, Adam’s 
bank accounts are closed, a mafia heavy 
shows up at Adam’s house looking for him, 
andacouple of “bank agents” visit the front 
desk of Adam's hide-out apartment. In 
order to get his film and life back, Adam 
must meet withThe Cowboy, a character 

bizarre old-Holiywood western and who 
informs Adam that he must submit to the 
castingchoiceofthetwoltalianmen. Im- 








portandy, The Cowboy offers an ominous 
warning liefore vanishing. ‘You will see me 
one more time if you do good. You will see 
me two more times if you do bad." 

Betty’s share of the Hollywood story 

meeting Rita and beginning to aid in the 
search for Rita’s identity, Betty has her big 
break when she auditions for a major Hol- 


enally well. In fact, it is one of the great 
moments ofMulho/IandDiiwwhen we are 
stunned by Betty’s skill as an actor. Betty is 

lead of his film. Adam and Betty’s eyes 

classic Hollywood love-at-first-sight gaze. 
Our youngstarlet, we expect, is just a breath 
away from discovery. 

Widiin Rita’s story, the genre expecta¬ 
tions of a supernatural tale are developed 
alongside diose of the mystery and Holly- 

pany him behind a local Winkie's diner so 
diat he can be rid of die “god awfi.il feeling” 
diat is haunting him. This man has been 
driven to anxiety by nightmares about a 
dark figure diat lives behind diis Winkie's in 
his dreams. When the man and his friend 
approach the alley behind Winkie’s, the 
dark figure slides into view, and the man 


dies of fear. His friend appears not to have 

Other characters that have a super¬ 
natural feel include die elderly couple who 
accompany Betty on her flight to Los Ange¬ 
les, The Cowboy, and Mr. Roque. In the 
privacy of a limo, die elderly couple reveals 
exaggerated, plastered-on, and unnerving 

airabout himby virtueofhis attire, attitude, 
and hisseemingability toappearand disap¬ 
pear at will. He also plays a key role in the 
transition lie tween narrative styles and ap- 



municate with one of his henchmen. 

Genie expectations of die supernatu¬ 
ral tale are used as a subde motif, evoking an 
anticipation of the uncanny widiout ever 
divulging too much. We expea somediing 
strange to happen, but we have no idea 
when diis will occur or what it will be. 

MuIbo!kinclDiiw\jeginstoovem}m\iie 
expectations of the mystery and Holly¬ 
wood story genres and rely more heavily 
upon its use of the supernatural tale when 
Adam does not cast Betty in his film. In¬ 
stead of fulfilling our expectations, Adam 
follows The Cowboys’ advice. Shortly 


Betty accompany her to a place that she has 
just remembered—Club Silendo. During a 
surreal stage show at the club, Betty discov¬ 
ers a blue box in her purse that matches die 
blue key, which Rita found along with a 
large sum of cash in herpurse earlier in the 
film. Rita opens die box alone, and instead 



weshall call Diane’sstory, is highly realistic. 
It appears to depict the psychological state 
of Diane Selwyn in the hours before she 
takes her own life. Diane is disturbed and 
depressed, and reflects upon her recent 
past in a series of flashbacks. We discover 
that Diane was dumped by her lover, 
Camilla. Severely distraught by die breakup, 

Diane hired someone to kill her former 
lover. After receiving a blue key as a sign 
diat the hit was successfi.il, Diane is driven 
to rmidness by the guilt. She hallucinates 
wildly and ends her own life. 

dramatically different response from view- 













Another correspondence is created by 
the use ofWinkie’s diner as a setting for 
scenes in both Rita s and Diane’s stories. In 

Winkie's, and in another scene, Rita re¬ 
members the name Diane Selwyn after 
seeingthe name Diane on a waitress’s name 
tag. In Diane’s stoiy, Winkie’s is die setting 
where Diane hires a killer. In the same 
scene, Diane’s waitress’s name tag reads 

fear. The use ofWinkie’s as a setting creates 
a correspondence lietween all diree scenes, 
so diat die meaning of each scene seems to 
be tied up in the meanings of each of the 

A diird correspondence is the phrase, 
“This is the girl.” The two Italian men who 
attempt to force Adam to cast the actress of 
their choice use dieplaase when diey show 

producers. The Cowboy insists diat Adam 
use die phrase when diat same actress audi¬ 
tions for him die next day. Diane uses die 
phrase when she shows Camilla’s picture to 
herassassin. Even though we have trouble 
identifying exactly how the uses of this 


A final and most obvious con espon- 
dence is created by the fact that characters 
in Rita’s and Diane’s stories are played by 

by the Naomi Watt* Rita and Camilla are 
played by Laura Elena Hairing; etc. Other 


same character (Adam). The effect of this 
double-casting is to create an overwhelm¬ 
ing impression that two characters are in 
fact die same person, even though diis may 
not make narrativesense. 

The task of reconciling Rita’s and 
Diane’s stories is further complicated by 
die juxtaposition of contradictory time clues. 
Placing the information of each story in 
chronological relationship widi die odier is 
a difficult interpretive task. Ourfirstclueas 
to the location of Diane’s story is that it 
focuses on the character of Diane Selwyn, 
whose decomposing coipse is discovered 
in Rita’s story. Therefore, the last third of 
the film must contain information that is 
meant to lie placed before die information 
of the film’s first two diirds. Diane’s story 
then tells die back story and offers the pre- 


dironological order, even if this means that 
Diane Selwyn from die dead. Another clue 

is the fact that at the veiy beginning of 
Diane’s story, Diane’s neighbor comes to 
collect the last of her things from Diane’s 
apartment. In Rita's story, just before Betty 
and Rita discover Diane’s corpse, Diane’s 
neighbor states that she has not yet col¬ 
lected die last of her lielongings from Diane. 
This seems to indicate that the neighbor 
collects her items from a post-resurrection 
Diane Selwyn. 

A diird set of clues suggests that Rita’s 
story can be viewed as subordinate to 
Diane’sstory, representinga part of Diane’s 
mental state. Diane’s story is full of flash¬ 
backs and abstiact scenes meant to suggest 
Diane’s unstable state of mind. This allows 
for the possibility that Rita’s story is a 
dream ora fantasy of Diane’s. In diis case, 
the infonnation of the first two thirds of the 
film is located within the time frame of its 
final third. Most critical response to 
MiilhollaiidDrivehas taken thisview. 

It is equally possible to view Diane’s 
story as subordinate to Rita's, representing 
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a part of Rita 's mental state. Rita’s story is 
driven by her amnesia, which is a result of 
a rather serious head injury. Several scenes 
in Rita’s story are framed by her falling 
asleepandwakingupagain. Thisallowsfor 
the possibility that die film’s descent into 
the supernatural and its leap into a realistic 
narrative style are representative of Rita’s 
deteriorating condition. As herinjury wors¬ 
ens, so does her ability to maintain contact 
widi reality. Eventually, she loses her per¬ 
sonality completely and enters a fully psy¬ 
chotic state, dreaming of Diane, a woman 
from her pre-amnesia past whose corpse 

Diane’s corpse triggers die revival of memo¬ 
ries repressed by Rita’s head wound, and 
diese memories are so overpowering that 
Rita experiences a total loss of self. The 
clues that make this reading of the film 
plausible also suggest that die film’s narra¬ 
tive be read in the order in which it is 

Does Rita’s story take place before, 
during, or after Diane’s? We cannot say for 
certain. Lynch’s juxtaposition of conflict¬ 
ing time clues destabilizes the narrative, 
thus opening it to multiple interpretations. 
While die correspondences create a strong 


clues work to complicate any effort to do so 
by creating uncertainty as to when these 
stories occur in relation to one another. 

Anodier factor complicating the inte¬ 
gration of Rita’s and Diane’s stories is the 
continued use of the genre expectations of 
die supernatural tale in Diane’s story. Even 
diough Diane’s story is highly realistic, su¬ 
pernatural elements are invoked to suggest 
diat whatever is happening in Mulhollancl 
Drive , it happens as a result of dark and 
mysterious forces. The Cowboy is a large 
part of this effect. He appears to raise 
Diane from the dead, and his two appear- 

the disorienting action of the narrative is 
occurring by his design and in response to 
Adam’s casting choice. That The Cowboy 
acts to some degree as an agent of Mr. 
Roque suggests diat die poweis who sought 
control over Adam’s film are also behind 
diedeconstruction of Mulhollancl Drive. 

The dark figure behind Winkie’s also 


appeal's momentarily to establish his pos¬ 
session of the blue box. In this scene, the 
elderly couple who accompanied Betty to 
Los Angeles and who prompt Diane’s sui¬ 
cide are released in miniature form from 
the box. Thus, die beginning and end of 
Mulhollancl Drive, as well as die cause of its 
dramatic transition are all in the hands of 


to the words of the man who died of fear: 
“He’s the one who’s doing it.” We are not 
sure what the dark figure is doing, but his 
presence in Diane’s story seems to imply 
that he is somehow causing the significant 
events of the film. 

Lynch’s use of die genre expectations 
of the supernatural tale Ls the one consistent 
factor inMulhollandDrive. The genre is 
asserted in both Rita’s and Diane's story, 
and this has die effect of giving the impres- 


take place in a reality or unreality where 
time and identity are as diffuse as they 
appear in the narrative of the film. 

One final narrative structure worth 
examining is Lynch’s use of opening and 
closing montages, which act as prologue 
and epilogue for his film. In the opening 
montage, we see a collage of jitterbug danc¬ 

ers and images of Naomi Watts with the 
elderly couple, apparendy onstage accept¬ 
ing an award. This sequence ends with a 
point-of-view shot of someone descending 
face first into a red pillow. The pillow and 
sheets are identical to diose of Diane Selwyn, 
who, much later in the film, tells a man that 

closing montage, we see die face of die dark 
figure, helicopter shots of Los Angeles, and 
then die film ends on a shot of the blue¬ 
haired lady from the balcony of Club 

The opening montage creates a corre¬ 
spondence to Diane’s story, while the clos¬ 
ing montage creates a con-espondence to 

spondencestodie supernatural tale, diough 
in the closing montage the supernatural 

While the prologue would seem to favor 
“dream” interpretations that view Rita’s 

pretation of die whole nairative. There isa 
pleasing balance before these two mon- 


; direction of either under- 
lefilm. 


Mulhollancl Drive is a ground breaking 
work. Its narrative technique presents an 
orchestration of structural elements, which 

of cinema. As an audience, we are seduced 
into the film by its employment of genre 
expectations. Notonlydowesuspenclour 
disbelief, but we come to care for the char¬ 
acters and become interested in guessing 
howdieirstories will play out. We like Rita 
and wantto know whoshe really is. Weare 
surprised by Betty’s talent and want to see 
her dreams come true. Then, as these 

pected supernatural surprise, we fall into 
completely unexpected terrain. Not only 
are we forced into a realistic interpretive 
mode, but weare given compelling reasons, 
in dieform of correspondences, to believe 
diat a secret logic underlies die whole nar- 
rative, even though we cannot possibly 
align all die details chronologically. In the 
conventional portion of the film there is 
innocenceandbeauty. In the realistic por¬ 
tion, there are psychological and super¬ 
natural horrors and death. We move from 
pleased and curious to distressed and per¬ 
plexed. 

If the bulk of critical response to 
Mulhollancl Drive had attempted to find a 
solution to the puzzle presented by the 
film’s structure, this is a direct result of the 
impact of the film. One is left with a 
puzzling horror and die natural response is 
to seek some form of solution. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that most critics have chosen to read 
MulhollandDriieas Diane Selwyn’sdream, 
for diis leaves a wide range of possible 
interpretations largely unexplored. Critical 
emphasis on “dream” interpretations also 
tends to favor certain structural elements 
simply because it is convenient to do so. By 
downplaying the precritical importance of 
genreexpectationsandliigliliglitingtheaiti- 
cal and subcritical importance of the psy¬ 
chological realism of Diane’s story, critics 
are able to create a diorough and consistent 
reading of the film. Unfortunately, this 
reading sacrifices the beauty of the dra¬ 
matic effect created by the films structure. 
The beauty of Mulhollancl Drive lies in its 
ability to entice us into a world where our 
normal interpretive operations no longer 
liinction, and where we lose our orientation 
to time and identity. 

©2005James Ryan 
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Lost For Some Time 
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but audience patience was waning; the 
show's premise of revealing Laura Palmer’s 

Meaningful dues seemed few, however, 
and as ratings slipped die writers struggled 
to maintain the balance between on-going 
mystery and narrative progress. Eventu- 
ally, hard answers weiegiven, and die show 
committed to a different stoiy direction. 
As a result, it was difficult for the show to 
support so many of its original characters 
(many of whom were relegated to inconse¬ 
quential B stories or written out of the show 
altogether), and the potential for a new, 
sustained central mystery seemed unlikely. 
Still, die show bravely moved on to a larger 
narrative, never abandoning its central 
themes of duality and die subjective nature 
of reality. Unfortunately, by dien die audi¬ 
ence had aliandoned the show. 

Now the stakes are equally high for 

each mystery on the Island has die potential 
for a logical, forensic solution. But (like 
Twin Peaks) die show mischievously implies 
that much more is going on, something 
odierworldly. Howelsedoyouexplaindie 
castaways’ lack of rescue, polar bears in the 
tropics, a mysterious-yet-ubiquitous series 
of “cursed” numbers, a monstrous thing in 
die jungle that brutally kills some but pro¬ 
vides revelation to odiers, a young boy who 
might be able to alter the reality around 
him, or a die hiss of bodiless “whispers” 
among die trees? The delight surrounding 
all these events is their portent—their im¬ 
plicit sense of wonder (even if it be horrific 
wonder). Terrestrial answers to teases such 
as these will likely be disappointing. 

Lost lias spawned an intense cult fol¬ 
lowing who will likely follow die narrative 
in whatever direction it may go. But the 
show’s laiger audience isalsowatdiing, and 

viewers will want to know the “who, what, 
where and why” of die island. The show’s 
writers can only postpone meaningful an¬ 
swers for so long. The challenge—and it 
may lie an impossible one—is keeping die 


to remain passible—if, in short, they refuse 
to provide any substantive answers—die 
show will become lioring and inconsequen¬ 
tial. And diat will drive more viewers away 
dian any specific answers ever will. 

So far, the show is a hit because audi¬ 
ences are hooked by the mystery and ea- 
gerlyawait each new episodeforrevelation. 


And each new show attempts to inch the 
story along while postponing any major 

“proven” fonnula of illusory progress (i.e. 
narrative movement without narrative 
change) for as long as it can. This puts the 













position occupied by the writers of Twin 
Peaks a decade-and-a-halfagp—they’vegot 
to provide some definitive answers eventu¬ 
ally (probably sooner rather than later), but 
if they give the wrong kind of answers, 
some of their existing audience will go. And 
neither the network nor the sponsors will 
like that. 

So is Lost doomed to the same fate as 
Twin Peaks—a declining audience and an 
unsupportive network? 

Maybe not. 

Despite all its narrative parallels with 
TwinPeaksand its similar precarious posi¬ 
tion betweenaudience and network expec¬ 
tation, Lost has a few strengths Twin Peaks 

brace the idea of competing explanations 
for the island’s phenomena. This was evi¬ 
dent in the season finale, where the enig¬ 
matic Locke explains that he believes in 
faith (and hence, die supernatural), whereas 
Jack, the reluctant leader of many of the 
castaways, believes in science (and hence, 
the rational). The dynamic between these 
two viewpoints (and these two characters) 
can play out for some time, allowing the 
writers better to explore and define the 
milieu in which die castaways have become 
stranded. Of course, diis conflict cannot lie 
extended forever—we believe that the au¬ 
dience will demand that only one explana¬ 
tion, one ideology, prove true—but the 

Second, all the main characters on Lost 
are interesting and have carefully detailed 

plored. On Twin Peaks, Cooper and only a 
few others held die main interest of view¬ 


ers, and wliiledieirbackstoriesdid have die 
potential to sustain the series, their pasts 
never became the primary focus of the plot 

often take precedence over die mystery of 
die island, and yetdieir pasts cleverly paral¬ 
lel their current predicament In fact, the 
triumph of Lost is the dual meaning of the 
series’ title. Yes, the characters are physi¬ 
cally “lost” somewhere in the Pacific Ocean 

souls" whose pasts have left diem searching 
for meaning, forgiveness, or redemption. 
(One popular fan theoiy is that all of the 
survivors are dead from die plane crash and 
now exist in some fort of purgatory to 
obtain redemption for past sins, but the 
show’s producers have more or less denied 
this theory.) Each character now has the 
potential to “find” him- or herself on the 
island (something diat Locke may have 
already accomplished). As long as the 
series remains true to these meaningful, 
character-based tales, the series remains 
robust and potent. 

What’s more, the creators of Lost have 
essentially started the series in die middleof 
thestoty. As the series progresses, viewers 


pasts (before the plane crash) and unfold- 
ingpresent(ondieisland). This is a remark¬ 
able and clever narrative trick diat has so far 
succeeded. Certainly it cannot keep going 
indefinitely. We will eventually learn all the 
relevant and necessary details about each 
castaway. But widi fourteen major players 

members and guest stars) there is still much 
for Lostto tell and show. 


striking similarities lietween Lost and Twin 
Peaks, the latter remains an unparalleled 
work of ait TwinPeakswas (and is) one of 
the most edgy, experimental series to ap¬ 
pear on eidier network orcable television. 
Lost is good, but it has a few faults—it is 
prone formulaic weekly “mini-dramas,” 

Worse, die writers frequently fall into the 
trap of shock for shock’s sake rather than 
for die sake of die story (anyone remember 
die unforgivable scene of Charlie’s appar¬ 
ent death and then sudden resurrection? 
Tliatwholesequence was cheapand insult¬ 
ing.) Lost needs to move past the immedi¬ 
ate need for “wowing” the audience and 


Twin Peaks never had the chance to do—tell 
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Mark Frost Captures a Perfect Tone in Fantastic Four 





































front of his corporate office building. Later, 
after receiving his powers, Johnny realizes 
how he can use them to his own advantage 


that the powers are not curses, but bless¬ 
ings, and that they should not be in any 
hurry to reverse the effects. 


This is one of the main themes of The 
IncmliUeSs a film to wliich TheFantasticFour 

Thelncrediblesis practically lifted from FF 


Alba is a little too ethnic for the WASPish 
Sue Storm (I wanted Naomi Watts for Sue), 

the heart of the FF, breaking up quarrels 
In the comic Johnny Storm was a teen who 

deftly ages him into a flamboyant 
gloryhound into extreme sports and soon. 

tiemelybitterabout his condition, but gradu¬ 
ally comes to cope with it by reinventing 
himself as ‘‘the ever-lovin’ blue-eyedThing, 
idol of millions.” The movie manages to 
portray something of this evolution, diffi¬ 
cult given a mere 2 hour running time. 
Johnny’s practical jokes on Ben and the 
ensuing ruckus are pure early FF. Reed was 


been more authoritative. All in all, though, 
the movie did well to recognize that the 
Fantastic Four is a character-driven series. 


All tilings considered, di eFantasticFour 
movie is good, but not as good as it shoult 
be. What most people don’t realize is that 
the Fantastic Fourwas Marvel's flagship title 
when Daredevil and X-Men were second 
stringers. A recent biography of Stan Lee 
concluded that Lee’s “Stan the Man” schtick 


lias to some extent obscured his real ac¬ 
complishments. And yet Marvel does owe 

ahuckster. Byissue4,\heFantcisticFourwas 
theself-prociainied “World's Greatest Com¬ 
ics Magazine.” In issue 11, a back-up 
feature titled “A Visit with the Fantastic 
Four” depicted people standing in line to 
getihenewFantasticFow‘asitwentonsa\e, 
although at the time it was actually an 
obscure comic book almost no one had 
heard of. And yet die FF did come to live 
up to die hype. Ask a comics reader of my 
generation what was the world’s greatest 
comic series, and he is likely to say, ‘The 
first hundred issues of the Fantastic Fourby 
Stan Lee and Jack Kirby.” It is the greatest 
work of comics’ greatest writer-artist team. 

If Spider-Man is about responsibility 
and Batman is about tragedy, th e Fantastic 
Fouris about discovery. They gain their 
powers as a result of an effort to explore 
space (and beat the Commies to the moon.) 
Before long they venture to the center of 
the earth (Moleman and his legions) and the 
d bottomoftheocean(Sub-Mariner,Attuma), 

(“The Micro-World of Dr. Doom”) to “the 
fifth quadrant [sic] of the Andromeda Gal¬ 
axy” and back in time to ancient Egypt. 


Inhumans in remote areas of the earth, 
as well as the interstellar empires of the 
Kree and the Skrulls, and godlike beings 
like The Watcher and Galactus. In the 
course of these adventures, Reed, Sue, 
Ben and Johnny save the world from 
conquest or destruction many times— 
all breathtakingly rendered by the King, 
Jack Kirby. (And did anyone ever care 
what all that machineryjack drew was 
actually for?) In the sheer scope of its 
imaginative vision, the Fantastic Four 
makes Star Ware look like a trip to the 
hardware store to buy paint. 

So what I’m saying is: this movie 
should have been the big one —whatX- 
Men, Daredevil IheHuIk, imdSpider-Man 
were all leading up to. And it’s not. The 
Fantastic Four didn’t even rate a cover 
story mEntertainment Wh?£7y(theyopted 
for that Willy Wonka remake scheduled 

surprise! TheFaftfasticFourkncxkedWar 
of the Worldsout of the number one box 
office slot after only one week. Steven 
Spielberg and Tom Cruse get their asses 
kicked by Tim Story and loan Gruffudd. 

That has to count for something. 

© 2005 Charles Hoffman 
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however, and the film is filled with fu nny 
one-liners, mostly courtesy of Johnny. 
An attractive nurse takes his tempera¬ 
ture and sees the thermometer rising. 
“Ooh, you’re hot!” she says. “Thank 
you,” he responds, “so are you.” Most 
of his scenes are like that, and they give 
the movie a breeziness that is refreshing. 

The actingisall sufficient, withMichael 
Chiklis the standout in portraying emo¬ 
tion through thick prosthetics as the 
Tiling. The real surprise, after die disap¬ 
pointing trailers that had been ainning 
this spring, is the quality of the special 
effects. The previews looked cheap and 
cheesy, which had us pessimistic atom 
how the final film would turn out. But 
we worried for no reason; the film looks 
fine. 

Compared to Frost’s more com¬ 
plex works—be they Twin Peaks, for 
instance, or the Arthur Conan Doyle or 
golf novels —TheFantasticFourrmyseem 
like a simple assignment. And in many 
ways it probably was compared to tliose 
other projects. But history has shown 
that badsuperhero movies are plentiful, 
and good ones not as easy to create as many 
people assume. Chalk up FFas one more 
success in Frost’s amazing career. (f)> 
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DON'T MISS THESE OTHER EXCITING WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS MAGAZINES! 


FOLLOWING 

m 


IB—I 


Cerebus is dead, but Cerebus lives on (in a 
manner of speaking) in Following Cerebus, a 
new quarterly publication devoted to all thing 
Cerebus! Each issue will feature a new cover pi 
miscellaneous contributions by Dave Sim 
himself! There will also be interviews, essays, 
previously unpublished art and writings, 
Cerebus out-take pages, photographs, and 
much more! What Wrapped in Plastic has done 
(and will continue to do) for Twin Peaks, Follow 
ing Cerebus will do for Cerebus! 


price $3.95. (Add $1.00 shipping to U.S./ 
directly from Win-Mill Productions below!) 


SPECTRUM SUPER SPECIAL #3! 


*Frank Brunner on Bran Mak Morn 
Gary Gianni on Solomon Kane and Bran Mak Morn 

*Gregory Manchess on Conan 
*John Severin on King Kuii 
*Dave Sim on REH and Cerebus 
Kevin Sorbo on King Kull and Hercules 
*Arthur Suydam on Conan 
*Roy Thomas on REH's Marvel Comics 
*Alan Weiss on Solomon Kane 

Over 100 pages! 

Cover price $16.95 (plus $5 shipping to U.SVCanada; 

$10 foreign overseas) 
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Win-Mill Productions (Dept.W74), P.O. Box 1283, Arlington, TX 76004 











BACK ISSUES 


WARNING! Some issues are in short supply! 

You've been putting off ordering because you figure these 
issues will "always" be available. But some issues that were 
stocked in depth (such as 17,19, 20,26,34,37,38, and 56) are 
getting very low. We have, however, uncovered some 
warehouse copies that were previously sold out. Fill in your 
back issue gaps now before these issues—and others—are 
gone forever! 
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